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ENTHUSIASM IN WORK* 



No feature of our daily life is more prominent than 
intense absorption in work. Our labors are continu- 
ous and protracted beyond those of ordinary workers. 
We are called upon to "endure hardness/' Our life 
is one of severe application and rigorous self-denial. 
"Eight-hour men," in practice at least, are not known 
among us. The coiut stenographer is one entirely 
taken possession of by his task. For its successful 
accomplishment he must renounce every conflicting 
care and apply all his strength. Its material is ever 
dealt with in discouraging masses^ He soon becomes, 
per force, a devotee. He finds himself a part of an 
unresting machine, and must forever accompany its 
activities. No man works longer, or later, or with 
fewer respites. His art is a jealous mistress. She 
allows no partial or divided service. Everything within 
him and about him must be yielded to her claims. 
"Give thyself wholly to this thing" is her inexorable 



mandate. "Come and be very busy with me" is her 
summons to every loyal disciple. Time and effort she 
continually monopolizes. To prepare a thousand-page 
record, in an important case, and do it with literal ac- 
ciuracy, is no bagatelle. To report a five weeks' trial, 
and write out copiously as you go along, is no holiday 
pastime. Often through sickness and exhaustion we 
must pursue our inevitable tasks. 

An exceptional enthusiasm, provoking to an excep- 
tional industry, is a boon to any mortal. It fills the 
capacity of the mind and leaves little room for tempta- 
tions, annoyances and distractions. Difficulties fade 
away before it. It brings independence, content and 
self-respect. One who has a meritorious object to 
work for develops enthusiasm and enjoys his life, — 
which the victim of listlessness and ennui does not. 
"Enthusiasm," says one, "is the genius of sincerity." 
"An enthusiast is one who has faith in his work." 
Every man needs a work in which he thus thoroughly 
believes. He desires thereby to partake in the gen- 
eral scheme of usefulness. The mind would give itself 
to some real and worthy thing. Phonography has 
afforded to thousands the means of gratifying that 
aspiration. Life is not only enlivened but prolonged 
by devotion to a loved employment. Zeal and zest 



are sustainers of the natural powers. Said Moody, 
when admonished that too much ardor in his work 
might shorten his career, "People seldom die that 
way." It is by keeping the powers of the mind 
aroused that vigor and vitality are retained. Amid 
trials and deprivations one finds relief in absorbing 
occupation. Earnestness in the pursuit of a coveted 
object gives lasting solace and satisfaction. 

Phonography has a strong and attractive hold upon 
earnest minds. Of this its founder and father left us 
a revered example. A more striking illustration of 
constancy and fixedness of purpose has seldom been 
furnished in modem times. He sought to help man- 
kind where he conceived that help was greatly needed. 
To this his care and thought were incessantly given. 
No more persistent toiler has been known to the cen- 
tury. He struggled earnestly and unrestingly, and 
never abandoned his piupose but with his life. By 
this devotedness he became one of the world's bene- 
factors and improvers. He built a splendid structure 
for the convenience of his fellow-men, and built for 
himself a name which will be remembered through 
many coming generations. The sequence of supreme 
effort and supreme achievement has seldom been bet- 
ter illustrated. How applicable to him, as he per- 
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fected his invention and became strong in the confi- 
dence of its success, are the words of a familiar writer 
regarding another celebrated inventor : " Inspired by a 
splendid hope, already clutching the prize, he wist not 
of hindrances or of sneers. He regarded not weakness 
or pain or physical decay. Helping humanity, assured 
of lasting fame, absorbed in the object of his quest, 
rare emotions of happiness must have visited his 
breast, and the wealthy and titled might well have 
envied him." His ultimate possession of wealth and a 
title mattered little to him in comparison with the 
prosecution of his mission. Even in his final sickness 
we find his thoughts still busy with his cherished cre- 
ation. "I get weaker continually," he says. "With- 
out shorthand I could not have carried on my business 
during the past seven weeks. Phonographers must 
remember that I have only strength enough to write 
two or three lines. I must expect a continual decrease 
of strength, until the heart gives its last pulsation. 
But I shall again have a sound heart and get to work 
in a new sphere of life." Here was indeed the mani- 
festation of a noble character. Conjoined with his 
services to the world, it excites my admiration and 
reverence. I love to read the story of his career. It 
is the story of a life consecrated to a grand ideal. I 



find in him elements of courage, patience, undaunted 
hope and unflagging zeal, which long years of the con- 
stant use of his production have taught me to appre- 
ciate. He was heroic above many of the world's re- 
puted heroes. He was fitted to rank with its great 
discoverers and achievers. 

And we who have entered into the fruits of his 
labors, cannot but, in some measure, partake of his 
inspiration. We have received from him the heritage 
of a great thought and a great possibility. It has 
proved to us an unceasing animator to. work. In how 
many loved companions have we observed the same 
spirit and ardor always present ! How many an enthu- 
siastic brother have we known who pursued his phono- 
graphic mission with similar intentness, of whom we 
can feelingly say : 

'* The soul of the man, serene and strong, 
Worked on in joy his whole life long ; 
Ever loved his work, as a strong man should ; 
Ever looked on his work and called it *good*." 

That these professional brothers found solace and 
content in their congenial toil was abundantly appar- 
ent. There are the ideal lives of pleasure and of cul- 
ture ; and there is also the ideal life of labor and of 



duty. The latter, it seems to me, such comrades have 
often come the nearest of all men to realizing. With 
them, literally, "to labor was to worship." They may 
have even made it a seven-days-in-the-week religion. 
They begrudged no sacrifice in order that every re- 
sponsibility might be discharged. However incredible 
the task, they sprang to it with alacrity. All things 
were subordinated to its precise accomplishment. 
Each day a host of difficulties were invited, grappled 
with and overcome. They were found faithful in every 
trying exigency. And they have not failed of their 
just meed of approbation. Their careers are marked, 
their memories honored, and the plaudit of "Well 
done" repays the devotion of their lives. The mar- 
tyrology of our calling (and its mart)n-s have been 
many) is filled with the records of those who have 
accomplished worthy ends by the most self-sacrificing 
efforts. 

Everybody -in this age has his pet enthusiasm, and 
we have ours as truly as any class. True it is that the 
life which phonography entails is prolific in enthu- 
siasm. In claiming this, I shall not seek to unduly 
exalt it or place it in higher company than it deserves. 
I have sometimes been pained at the disparaging re- 
marks of otherwise intelligent men who could not be 
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made to understand its attractive points. " How is it 
possible," they say, "to get enthusiasm from dots and 
dashes, to find enjoyment in the mere act of taking 
notes ? " Yet we are all witnesses to the fact that it 
is possible. We say to such short-sighted cavilers that 
we have satisfactions which they know not of. The 
reporter's life, arduous though it be, has many pleas- 
ures. It is neither as monotonous nor as mechanical 
as some suppose. The sphere of none is so exalted 
that they can afford to treat it with disdain. To seek 
superior attainments in it is, every way, a worthy, an 
elevating and a healthful ambition. It is a pleasure to 
do by the slightest of pencil-touches what other men 
accomplish by irksome toil. It is a delight to handle, 
for useful purposes, an instrument so facile and inge- 
nious. Verbatim reporting is a profession, and it is a 
profession that is full of interest. The foundation of 
it is exceptional skill in a very splendid art. It is a 
science intricate and subtle. It is a business honor- 
able, necessary and important. It familiarizes one 
with great men, weighty subjects, piquant experiences. 
It confers invaluable discipline. It develops energy of 
character and resourcefulness of mind. Begun for 
economic reasons, it is pursued for aesthetic reasons. 
It becomes a culture and an education. Taken up as 



a "hobby/' it may attain the dignity of a passion. Ev- 
eryone who thoroughly masters it adds greatly to the 
facility and convenience with which he performs his 
work in life. Its manifest utility the world is ever be- 
coming more and more ready to recognize. 

Prominent among the elements of this interest, I 
would mention the spirit of personal pride which it 
develops in the accuracy of one's production, the keen 
watchfulness which he learns to exercise against all 
possible sources of error. It is a work of great diffi- 
culty. The difficulty incites. Supreme effort is de- 
manded and is given. It is not approached by any 
royal road. The element of a dauntless purpose, the 
power of an invincible determination must enter into 
it. For years the pursuit is baffling. The prize eludes 
the ardent seeker. It seems an ignis fatuus, a phan- 
tom vainly followed. But it is overtaken and pos- 
sessed at last. It is won by enthusiastic quest. And 
the first enthusiasm of the student need never be out- 
grown. The love of nicety and completeness may 
follow immediately upon the passion for expertness. 
Faithfulness and literalness become vital instincts. To 
do a thing faultlessly, which it is immensely difficult to 
do at all, is a double pleasure. "How best to do it" 
is the professional worker's perpetual problem. Spe- 
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cial accuracy is his aim, exact accomplishment his am- 
bition. To this end, he adds to careful note-taking a 
thorough analysis of the matter taken, a severe revi- 
sion of his product No distinction is too minute and 
subtle to receive attention. Every point is sifted, 
every perplexity cleared up. With the certain knowl- 
edge that his notes comprise the best existing account 
of the matter in hand, he gives to every department 
incessant study. It is wrought ^ with the care that 
Horace counseled giving to poems. The very minu- 
tiae are 

" Touched and retouched, refined and re-refined, 
Till not one flaw or fault remains behind." ' 

Again there is enthusiasm in the consciousness of 
power. What the world does painfully and clumsily, 
the phonographer does as easily as he draws his 
breath. The flight of a bird is not freer. The cours- 
ing of the blood is not more involuntary. It is a 
power which no one can take away ; of which nothing 
can prevent the exercise ; the reality of which may be 
always demonstrated to every gainsayer. And it is a 
power which one never grows tired of exercising. If 
be ceased using it from necessity, he would at oncQ 
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commence using it from choice. There is a fascina- 
tion about writing a sentence completely and yet doing 
it with less effort than that of uttering it. Dispute 
and disparage as you may, it is better to write a thing 
in one minute than in seven. Writing becomes one of 
the great pleasures of living when you have learned to 
do it rationally. It has the joyousness of an untram- 
meled freedom. There is an inspiration in breaking 
away from the shackles that impede so large a portion 
of mankind. When we see them toiling through poly- 
syllabic sentences, every word of which could be rep- 
resented with one stroke as easily as with twenty, we 
come to understand why phonography has won its way 
in the world. Could the ease and pleasure of compos- 
ing in it be more generally known, we should see it 
exalted to the front rank of studies. What an impe- 
tus would then be given to literary production ! How 
many rugged paths would be smoothed and how many 
toiling slaves emancipated ! The period when it could 
be successfully jested about has long since departed. 
Derisive speeches concerning a thing so beneficent 
were soon found unfitting. The laugh was quickly 
turned against the laughers. The most aggravating 
of all the fossil humbugs which I have been called 
upon to encounter in this life was the man who said it 
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couldn't be done and was not worth the doing. As a 
conceited ignoramus, that man, at least, was unique 
and phenomenal And equally at fault was the dis- 
dainful pessimist who called it ''the insane ambition 
of an ingenuous mind." It is nothing of the sort. It 
is a dead-in-eamest, all-around success. 

Agam, an element of interest is afiforded in the 
study of brief forms and helpful expedients. Even in 
the hands of the most experienced writers improve- 
ments of method may constantly be essayed. No man 
who takes phonographic notes seven or eight hours out 
of every twenty-four, with the end constantly in view 
of reducing and abbreviating, will fail to make steady 
gains of facility. New ways of economizing and over- 
coming will ever suggest themselves. Here is per- 
petual training going on side by side with perpetual 
work, — an education in which the reporter may con- 
stantly gain as his toil proceeds. The courtroom is his 
schoolroom as well as his workshop. It is the patient 
investigator there who makes the surest gains. This, 
of all others, is an art which yields its secrets only to 
persistent study. There is always scope for the exer- 
cise of thought and invention in the amendment of 
forms as we write them. Actual English words do 
not monopolize all the permutations possible with the 
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original phonographic elements. A large portion of 
the rest can surely be used for phrases and contracted 
expressions. The unused stroke may be married to 
the unexpressed phrase. The systematic study of this 
field of unexplored phraseography will yield rich re- 
sults. It can be prosecuted while accomplishing our 
daily tasks. Of course, the novel outlines must be 
thoroughly incorporated in the mind. But this the 
endless iteration which our work entails gives us abun- 
dant opportunity for doing. 

Where, as in the case of legal testimony, the phra- 
seology is simple and colloquial, chances for such 
"phrasing" are, of course, vastly more abundant than 
they are with more discursory matter. It will be rare 
to find a conversational sentence in which a number 
of such chances do not present themselves. Study 
and experience will develop them even where the mode 
of expression is more complex and elaborate. No one 
will wisely neglect any that are legitimate. Everything 
depends upon the mass of writing we are doing, the 
thoroughness of our search and the maxims that 
guide it. 

Great advantages might be gained by a thorough 
cataloguing of novel abbreviating devices. Some sort 
of a thesaurus which should set them forth clearly and 
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methodically would be a boon to all practitioners. Per- 
haps in the not distant future when colleges shall en- 
dow professorships in our science, we shall have fuller 
compilations of available shortenings. Difficult expres- 
sions are best managed by force, not of muscle, but of 
contrivance. Great multitudes of perpetually-recurring 
phrases may be reduced to a single character by so 
simple an omission as that of the copula. The tongue 
uses them as inseparably joined, and why should not 
the pen practise a similar economy ? Legibility is 
thereby enhanced, rather than diminished, because of 
the unmistakable physiognomy given to the character 
adopted. A systematic study of our language will 
show us that its phrase-element is enormous. It per- 
meates it through and through. It is an element which 
may be indefinitely utilized. Each regularly-construct- 
ed phrase, capable of eliptical representation, is a 
friend to be "grappled with hooks of steel," — to say 
nothing of those of Pitmanic devising. It will prove 
your ever-faithful servitor. It will stand you in stead 
at many a critical juncture. Every day's practice will 
bring you new helpers of this class. Search and study 
constantly reveal new possibilities of elision. And 
there is a field here for the making of very nice dis- 
criminations. In the reporter's daily work there is 
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endless opportunity for comparing the relative concise- 
ness of " forms " and for the excision of all but the 
absolutely perfect. The scope for analysis and classi- 
fication is immense. The systematic, as compared 
with the desultory, is as immeasurably superior .here 
as it is in any other study or pursuit. In so sharp a 
contest as that in which we engage, one must needs 
equip himself with the choicest weapons. The lan- 
guage-habits of every new speaker will disclose new 
" phrasing " possibilities. By incessant rewritings also 
of any and every sentence that has found lodgment 
in the memory we shall make progress in this study of 
condensation. 

Again, there is enthusiasm to be enjoyed in the at- 
tempted improvement of our art itself. It is an art 
which is valuable not only for what it is, but for what 
it may become. There is much still to be discovered 
about the science of rapid writing. The diligent stu- 
dent will evolve it. That work or institution which is 
inelastic and unprogressive is destined to fall away 
from human regard. Such, we trust, is far from being 
the nature of ours. The study of plans to enhance its 
power is an open and an inviting one. 

Enthusiasm in our work is largely ministered to by 
the many cultivated companionships which it con- 
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stantly brings us. The warm friendships it tends to es- 
stablish often constitute the brightest episodes of our 
lives. Phonographic souvenirs of them, which we so 
instinctively acquire, will be found to possess increas- 
ing interest as years go by. No hour is lost which 
is spent in obtaming them. 

The phonographer's work is also interesting to him- 
self in that it is so often found a necessary instrumen- 
tality for the preservation of matters of great conse- 
quence to the world. Speeches and addresses delivered 
at momentous crises (like some in our civil war) have 
become parts of history only through such agency. 
To save what is worth saving in the best efforts of 
learned and eloquent lecturers and divines is also a 
pleasant and a useful office. The need of it is constant 
and imperative. In the great centres of civilization 
the services of this gatherer and preserver of the im- 
promptu utterances of the time will always be required. 
Society is here ever exhaling in some form of address 
or oratorical effusion the thought-life with which it is 
charged. A thousand voices are continually clamoring 
for the public ear. The promulgators of new systems 
and creeds are forever claiming recognition. But when 
the coveted hearing is secured, how faint and fugitive 
is often the impression made ! The mind puts forth 
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its best creations and sees them perish with the utter- 
ing breath. They need the assistance of the stenog- 
rapher to give them enduring life. A great preacher, 
for years, regales the public ear with brilliant extem- 
poraneous effusions. Too often the impression upon 
his auditors lasts scarcely longer than his words are 
sounding in their ears. Too many of his best deliver- 
ances seem almost "like water spilled upon the 
ground." A surfeited public much too readily forgets 
them. What had been designed for a useful and con- 
tinuing force is evaporated and wasted. But if the 
agency of the phonographer is called in, these instruc- 
tions may reach a wider and a more retentive audience. 
The good that was in them is manifolded and perpetu- 
ated. Something tangible, at least, is saved from every 
worthy utterance. 

In addition to the matters heretofore considered, 
shorthand is especially prized by its votary as the 
stepping-stone to higher acquirements. Rightly used 
and thoroughly understood, it becomes a constant ser- 
vant to the general student. It is ever at hand as a 
coadjutor and stimulator. It furnishes aid in almost 
every branch of academic training. It is a discipliner 
of the memory. It interests and assists in the study 
of language. It makes one an observer of practical 
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professional work and often impels to the attempting 
of similar occupation. But beyond anything else which 
makes the stenographer's art dear to him, I think he 
will place its helpfulness in literary work and study. 
In many ways it enhances both his progress and his 
enjoyment in them. It opens a semi-literary career, 
as distinguished from one filled with the dry details of 
routine business. It has always a literary side and a 
literary element, and these are of great scope. The 
enthusiasm it evokes is largely akin to a literary enthu- 
siasm. It allies itself with the processes of the mind 
and enables one to simultaneously record them. "First 
thoughts in first words, and then elaborate," was the 
aphorism of a great English poet. In every self-edu- 
cative scheme phonography is a friend and a helpmate. 
It furnishes marvellous facilities for the thorough util- 
ization of special materials for self-improvement. It 
helps one to collate, to commit, to revise, to analyze, 
to reconstruct, to annotate. It enables him to trans- 
fix and retain the fugitive thought as it arises, and to 
compose under nearly every conceivable situation. It 
is a purveyor of literary viands procurable in no other 
way. It becomes " an accession to our most refined 
mental pleasures and a means of multiplying and pro- 
longing them." Does any one doubt its utility in as- 
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simflating lessons of science and phflosophy publicly 
imparted ? What treasures of fine orations and dis- 
courses does it not afford one the means to study ! Is 
it considered no privilege to be able to possess one's 
self of the fresh and glowing sentences of the famous 
orator who stands but once in your presence ? Is there 
no inspiration in appropriating the poet's melodious 
verses when first recited from the rostrum ? Is it not 
a natural impulse, when listening to some great popu- 
lar instructor, to seek to preserve the striking senten- 
ces which arrest your attention ? I have listened to 
passages from the orations of men like Meagher and 
Phillips, which were so majestic, so thoughtful, so 
thrilling, that it was a delight to phonographically cap- 
ture them. Days might be filled with the inspiration 
gained from their repeated recitation. In reporting a 
nobiv, utterance appreciatingly, one cannot but partake 
somewhat of the noble feeling which inspires it. It 
has sometimes seemed to me that the public and busi- 
ness uses of phonography were but secondary to its 
uses in one's private culture. In vain do educational 
fossils seek to belittle and disparage it. It may be 
made a useful factor in academic work. Only those 
academies which ignore practical studies altogether 
will set themselves resolutely against it. It cannot but 
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be destined to a sure and rapid growth in the schools 
of the English-speaking world 

Let us not forget, amid the pressing calls for our 
services in one direction, that shorthand is valuable 
for other things than the making of court records. We 
need at times to revive the fresh feelings attending 
our early acquisition of it. We need occasionally to 
forget its commercial uses and call back the pleasures 
it has aflforded us in more flowery fields. The capac- 
ity for such pleasures still remains. We can still pos- 
sess ourselves of the full text of the brilliant lecture, 
for closet study. We can still gather from the rostrum 
the best thoughts of the orator and the sage. The 
power that we possess can always be made a feeder of 
the intellectual life. It can guide our feet into many 
pleasant paths. It is the key to many treasuries of 
knowledge. It can help to border with flowers the 
dusty ways of business. It can discover to us fresh 
fields of romance and sentiment, which, once entered, 
forever reclaim us from the dominion of apathy and 
routine. It can become an inspirer with the love of 
literary pastimes and pleasures. In giving ourselves to 
such enjoyments is contained the secret of a calm and 
contented experience of the world. The mind that is 
receptive of them fears not constraint or isolation or 
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physical decay. A philosopher can exult in the gloom 
of a prison-house if his thought be occupied with 
pleasing idealities. Our pleasiu-es come not so much 
from our surroundings as from our mental states and 
occupations. Lawrence Sterne believed that he could 
have made life very tolerable in the Bastile, if pen, ink 
and paper were not denied him. Many great literary 
works have been written to solace the hours of prison 
captivity. They would have been much more niuner- 
ous had shorthand been the possession of the captives. 
Thoreau could have been content in a garret's comer 
all his days, could he have retained the power of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in writing. Thank heaven, the 
phonographer can enjoy that pleasure under all cir- 
cumstances. To improve the freedom and facility with 
which men may write is to give greater elasticity and 
freedom to their thoughts. Authors, divines and jour- 
nalists will certainly confirm that statement. The pow- 
er to write quickly and unobstructedly when one is in 
the mood and in the vein is certainly a desideratum to 
every votary of the pen. Says a great metaphysician, 
" No one can hope to thoroughly understand the princi- 
ples of any science who does not write as well as read 
upon the subject." The phonographer, of all men, can 
most easily obey the spirit of that maxim. Here is 
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something which can give to our lives an added interest 
and power, a helper and qnickener of mental processes 
as well as a replenisher of mental stores. Let us con- 
gratulate one another that we have it. It ministers not 
only to practical requirements, but to the higher life 
of culture. Let us get the full benefit of its services 
to both. 
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